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Johnson Broom Machinery 


Everything Machines 
for Blind Broom Makers 


THE JOHNSON IMPROVED 
HAND SEWING VISE 


(For brooms and whisk brooms) 


All metal vise. 

Will sew all kinds brooms and 
whisk brooms. 

Duplicate vise used the John- 
son Improved power stitcher. 

Interchangeable jaws. 

Recommended all leading blind broom 
makers and commissions, and used 
several the schools for the blind 


throughout this country and other 
foreign countries. 


The JOHNSON Squirrel Cage 
Chain Drive WINDING MACHINE 


(For brooms and whisk brooms) 


Strong, self-centering barrel. 

Two-speed sprocket for the varia- 
tion speed desired. 

Chain tightening device. 

Simple constructions. 


Only winding machine built with these, 
including many other valuable im- 
provements. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Complete machine units for both power and hand 
operated factories. 


Correspondence desired, receiving prompt attention. Write for Catalogue 
and printed matter. 


JOHNSON, Sole Manufacturer 


Office: 111 Main Street, Amsterdam, 
Address: Box No. 288, Amsterdam, Y., 
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Spring, 1920 


The preliminary program the twenty-fifth biennial convention 
American Association Instructors the Blind, which meets 
Overlea, Maryland, June 25. 


FIRST SESSION 
ADDRESSES WELCOME 

For the School: 

President Board Di- 
rectors, Maryland School for the Blind. 

For the State: 

ernor Maryland. 

For the City: 

more. 

RESPONSE FOR THE ASSOCIATION 
AND THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Arco, President, Superintendent 
Colorado School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

Epwarp Van First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Principal New York (City) Insti- 
tute for the Blind, New York. 


SECOND SESSION 
“Mental and Educational Survey Seven 
Schools for the Blind.” 
Hayes, Professor Psychol- 
ogy, Mount Holyoke College; Director 
Research, Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Instruction the Blind, Overbrook, Pa., 
and the Perkins Institution and Massachus- 


etts School for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass. 


Discussion 
McManaway, Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va. 
Supt. New York State 
School for the Blind, Batavia, 
Discussion 
Asst. Supt. Ohio School 
for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 
Pratt, New Mexico Institute 
for the Blind, ‘Alamogordo, 
Field Officer, Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 


SESSION 


“The Social Education Blind Children. 
How Can Train Them Take Their 
Normal Places Their Home Com- 
munities 

Supt. Illinois School 
for the Blind, Jacksonville, 


“Red Cross Activities the Kentucky School 


for the Blind.” 
Miss VERNETTE Teacher, Domes- 
tic Science, School for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion 

ment for the Blind, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Cary Superintendent Prot- 
estant Episcopal City Richmond, 
Va. Superintendent West Vir- 
ginia State Schools for the Blind.) 


FOURTH SESSION 


“Conservation Vision Classes.” 


(a) “In the Public Schools.” 

Mrs. HATHAWAY, Secretary 
National Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness, New York City. 

(b) “In Residential Schools for the Blind.” 
Supt. Western Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Blind, Pitts- 
gurgh, Pa. 

Discussion 

Eaton, former Superintendent Iowa 

School for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa; after 

June ist, Field Secretary the National 

Committee for the Prevention Blind- 


ness. 
FIFTH SESSION 


“Report Commission Uniform Type for 


the Blind.” 
Executive Secretary, Head 


Teacher, Maryland School for the Blind, 
Overlea, Md. 


“Report Books Available Revised Braille 


Grade 
Charge, Department for the Blind, Public 
Library, New York City. 
SHANNON Librarian National In- 
stitute for the Blind, Toronto. Canada. 


“Plans and Policies the Management 


the American Printing House for the 

Blind.” 
Miss Susan Secretary and Su- 
perintendent American Printing House for 
the Blind. 

Discussion 

Members Publication Committee and 
others. 


| 


SIXTH SESSION 


The delegates will taken automobile 
the Red Cross Institute for the Blind, 
where they will the guests the In- 
stitute for lunch. After lunch they will 
observe the work being done the read- 
justment the men who lost their sight 
the recent war. 

Leave the Institute for the Maryland Work- 
shop for the Blind, Fourth Regiment 
Armory, Fayette, near Street. 

Route—Charles-Street Avenue south 
Biddle Street; west (right) Biddle 
Druid Hill Avenue; left Paca; bear 
right Paca Fayette; inspect 

workshop; return via Fulton and Ed- 
mondson Avenues and view the new 
property workshop; drive through the 
Park and return school. 


SEVENTH SESSION 


“The Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion—Division Rehabilitation—Its Ob- 
ligation the Blinded Soldier.” 

Supervisor for the Blind 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, 

“How Can the Schools for the Blind Take 
Advantage the Vocational Training 
Provided the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education?” 

Supt. McManaway, Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Staunton, Va. 


National Vocational Institute for the 
Blind.” 


tute for the Blind, Baltimore 

“What Has Work for the War-Blinded Sol- 
dier Taught that Can with Profit 
Incorporate Into Our School Work?” 

Institute for the Instruction the Blind, 
Overbrook, 

Discussion 


EIGHTH SESSION 


“Report the Efficiency Committee.” 
Chairman, Director Per- 
kins Institute and Massachusetts School for 
the Blind, Watertown, Mass. 

Discussion 

“Teaching the Beginner Read and Write 
Braille.” 

Miss Maryland School for 
the Blind, Overlea, Md. 

Discussion 
Miss Maryland School 
for the Blind, Overlea, Md. 
Mrs. Connecticut School 
for the Blind, Hartford, Conn. 


NINTH SESSION 
“Methods Mathematics.” 
(a) “Arithmetic.” 
Miss Mary Teacher 


New York (City) Institute for the 
Blind. 
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(b) “Use the Curtis Tests Arith- 
metic.” 
Miss Teacher Penn- 
sylvania Institute for the Instruction 
the Blind, Overbrook, Pa. 
Discussion 
National Conservatory Music for the 
Blind.” 
Epw. Principal the New 
York Institute for the Education the 
Blind, New York City. 
“Summer School for Present and Prospec- 
tive Teachers the Blind.” 
Supt. Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction Blind, Over- 
brook, 
Discussion 
Howarp Superintendent 
for the Deaf and Blind, Tucson, Ariz. 


TENTH SESSION 
ROUND TABLES AND QUESTION-BOX 


series round tables upon various topics. 
will held. Problems adminis- 
trative nature that are particular in- 
interest heads schools will dis- 
cussed. number important ques- 
tions pertaining teachers’ problems. 
have been sent the Chairman the 
Executive Committee, and 
gested that others promptly 
upon receipt this 
nouncement the program. oppor- 
tunity will also offered submit ad- 
ditional questions the early sessions 
the Convention. 

(1) Superintendents and Principals. 

(2) Teachers. 

(a) “Dramatics Foundation.” 
Mrs. Greaves, Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction the 
Blind. 
“The Role Dramatics Our Resi- 
dential Schools.” 

Miss Jessica 
Institution Massachusetts 
for the Watertown, Mass. 

(b) “Message Junior High School Move- 

ment Schools for Blind.” 
Superintendent 
School for the Blind, Lansing, Mich. 
(c) “Duties Teachers Outside the 
Classroom.” 
Miss HANSHAW, Teacher New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind, Alamo- 
gordo, 
(d) “Teaching Geography.” 
ROUND TABLE TOPICS 


What’s New for the Blind with 
Their Hands? 

Good and Bad Pension Legislation. 

Twelve-Month School Desirable? 

Minimum Standards Needed for Teach- 
ers the Blind. 

Better Financial Support for Our Schools. 
Social Activities—Is Dancing Commonly 
Taught Our Schools? 


Perkins 


8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

18 

19 
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Volta Bureau Information Clearing- 
house About the Blind—Its Necessity and 
How Obtainable. 


Reading Music the Slow Blind Class. 
Good Story for the Blind. 


10. Concentration—How Discover and Cul- 
tivate It. 


11. The Right Kind Interest and How 
Foster It. 


12. The Lesson Exceptional Cases. 

13. Pastimes Promoting Happiness. 

14. Current Events—An Effective Way 
Treat Them. 


15. Co-operation Between the Institution and 
the Public Schools. 


16. What Scope Can Given Business 
Training Schools for the Blind? 


17. The Dictaphone and Typewriter 
Means Employment for Certain Our 
Graduates. 


18. Should the Courses—Literary, Industrial 
Musical—Be Elective Schools for 
the Blind? so, what Stage Ad- 
vancement 


19.Suggestions for More Complete Co-oper- 
ation Between the Various Agencies for 
Aiding the Blind. 


20. Advisable Place Schools for the 
Blind Under the Same Board Control 
with Instructions Different Purpose? 


Dr. Hayes’ Report. 


One the conspicuous signs the times 
the application scientific methods the 
practical problems daily life. every 
turn intelligent observer may detect con- 
tributions from physics, chemistry, biology and 
physiology, the home, the factory, the street, 
the theatre: less important, though 
haps not commonly recognized, 
contributions the human engineers,—those 
scientists who, through study mind its 
numberless manifestations, have revolutionized 
education, given notable assistance the 


classification and organization the 


army, and are now making wonderful prog- 
ress towards new type medicine, human- 
ized industry, and legal practice that puts its 
chief emphasis the characters rather than 
the deeds the individuals tries control. 


the fall 1916 Department Psych- 
ological Research was established Over- 
brook apply the problems which arise 
the education the blind the scientific meth- 
ods experimental and educational 


ELEVENTH SESSION 


“What Should the Dominant Ideas and 
Aim Planning and Prescribing Music 
Studies for Any Individual Pupil?” 

Music Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction the Blind. 


Discussion 


School for the Blind, Overlea, 
Superintendent Ohio State 
School for the Blind, Columbus, Ohio. 
“What Efforts Should Made the Part 
the State Schools, singly co- 
operatively, ‘Toward Securing Scholar-, 
ships for Our Graduates Special and 
Professional Schools?” 
the Blind, Nashville, Tenn. 
Discussion 
Supt. Ontario School for the 
Blind, Brantford, Ont. 
“What Done with the Feeble-Minded 
Blind 
Supt. North Dakota State 
School for the Blind, Bathgate, Dak. 
Discussion 


TWELFTH SESSION 


Business Meecing—Reports Committees, 
Election Officers, etc. 


ology. this issue are pleased present 
report read the Toronto Convention 
Workers for the Blind, which Dr. Hayes 
outlines some detail the aims the Depart- 
ment and the general results the first three 
years work. 


Mental measurement, especially the measure- 
ment intelligence, has had short but very 
lively history. 1904, when Paris passed 
law that its retarded children must segre- 
gated for special training, there was ac- 
cepted method measuring intelligence and 
the tests arranged Simon and Binet were 
considered doubtful solution the diffi- 
culty: today when various our states are 
passing laws requiring the mental examination 
children, there are dozens tests and 
groups tests, and thousands articles and 
books upon tests and test methods. Some 


these tests have been adapted the blind and 
tried out upon considerable number sub- 
jects, several schools for the blind. These 
tests are yet the tentative form which 
they were first arranged, that con- 
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siderable extent the results may considered 
indication the value the tests rather 
than measure the intelligence the 
blind population tested. But these are the re- 
sults only three years’ use: the Department 
planned ten years’ program and the 
standardization tests for the blind part 
the plan. 


Friends the blind will glad know 
that beginning has been made towards the 
substitution scientific fact for prejudiced 
opinion the estimation the character and 
abilities blind people: the blind themselves 
will probably bid God speed project tend- 
ing convert them from interesting pheno- 
mena into “plain folk” with handicap. Re- 
latively little has been accomplished the De- 
partment yet, but rich vein problems 
has been uncovered. 


The literature pedagogical testing,—the 
measurement progress school subjects 
means standard quite ex- 


A Remarkable Record 


From year year, the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind has given its report 
condensed summary its activities. more 
concise, convincing, and remarkable record 
achievement can not imagined, and 
gratulate the Commission, not only upon the 
work has accomplished, but the effective 


tensive that upon intelligence testing. Our 
public school system all through the country 
under fire, and its defenders and critics are 
equally anxious know exactly what 
doing for the children committed its care. 
superintendents schools for the 
blind are anticipating the public searching 
inventories their own. Dr. Hayes reports 
the results the application various tests 
elementary subjects schools for the blind 
and promises the extension the work 
other schools and other subjects. fact, 
since the presentation this paper Toronto, 
through the cordial cooperation the Perkins 
Institution, mental and educational survey, 
including intelligence tests and measurements 
attainment reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, English composition, geography, 
spelling, and History, has been carried 
through seven the eastern schools for the 
blind, and will form the basis report 


June. 


way which presents it. wish that 
other organizations for the adult blind would 
prepare similar statistics. 


The following industrial summary, taken 
from the 1919 report, gives relative idea 
the growth the work and cash returns 
the blind who are being helped the Mas- 
sachusetts for the Blind. 


1906-07 $ 40,000.00 464 57 
1907-08 40,000.00 382 17 
1908-09 45,000.00 380 40 
‘1909-10 45,000.00 400 39 
1910-11 50,000.00 464 42 
1911-12 57,781.04 584 28 ves 
1912-13 65,000.00 600 26 or 112 
1913-14 67,000.00 750 20 ane 113 
1914-15 67,005.45 800 22 sigh 113 
1915-16 71,210.23 1,043 32 Tr 132 
1916-17 91,670.36 1,046 18 246 143 
1917-18 108,081.20 2,912 87 274 158 
1918-19 134,122.75 3,545 39 277 163 


larly in Commission's 


a 
18,754.79 
53,029.50 
54,592.56 
55,556.24 
75,671.06 
88,692.18 
91,024.79 
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WORK THE DEPARTMENT PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSRUCTION THE BLIND, OVERBROOK 


SAMUEL HAYES, Ph. D., Director 


The Department Psychological Research 
has just completed its third year activity, 
and being still its infancy and dependent for 
its support upon the good will those in- 
terested the blind, welcomes this oppor- 
tunity advertise its methods and modest 
achievements. 

The department was established Over- 
brook the fall 1916 with four distinct, but 
closely related aims: 

develop and apply methods for test- 
ing the mentality pupils schools for the 
blind; 

apply the technique experimental 
psychology some the problems the 
psychology the blind; 

adapt the blind some the stand- 
ard tests school subjects now widely 
used upon the sighted, and possible, sug- 
gest improvements the pedagogy the 
blind; 

work towards method vocational 
guidance through the use mental tests 
various sorts. 

The general plan has been, have as- 
sistant resident the school carry out tests 
planned the director, who supervises the 
work correspondence and monthly visits. 
During the year 1916-17, Overbrook had one 
resident assistant and the director spent the 
second half the year during 
1917-18, qualified teacher gave half her time 
the work; during 1918-19, Overbrook has 
had highly trained assistant and half the time 
teacher; 1919-20 two trained assistants 
will give full time the work. Perkins 
Institution, meanwhile, has also employed 
especially trained assistant for 
(April 1916—June who was able 
work also the State School for the 
Blind Batavia March, 1918. 

Very considerable progress has been made 
along three the four lines work outlined 
above, though the publication results has 
been delayed fire Mt. Holyoke College 
December, 1917, which the director lost 
not only considerable accumulation ma- 
terial obtained experiments the school 
that date, but ali his college lecture notes, 


*Read the 1919 Convention, Toronto. 


that has been obliged devote the re- 
writing his lectures much time which 
had hoped give research upon the blind. 
However, report the reading the blind 
had been presented the teachers Over- 
brook September, 1917, before the fire, and 
this formed the basis pamphlet published 


the spring 1918 (5)* the convention 


summer report the results “Standard 
Tests Elementary School was 
presented (4); report “Spelling Over- 
brook” was read the teachers there Sep- 
tember, 1918; and similar report upon 
“Spelling the Perkins Institution” was pre- 
sented Watertown April, 1919. Several 
reports are process completion present 
which should published the next few 
months: the material hand, 
siderable progress has already been made to- 
ward presentation final form. 


Investigation the mentality pupils 
schools for the 

much has been said and written, re- 
cent years, about mental tests that very 
common hear people say they are “fed up” 
with the subject and don’t wish hear any 
more about it. Undoubtedly there often 
very good ground for such protest, for most 
extravagant claims been made and un- 
results advertised enthusiastic 
but careless workers. But there seems 
doubt that the attempt determine the 
grade intelligence young people 
thoroughly worthy movement, which suc- 
cessfully carried out, will greatly facilitate 
their educational and vocational guidance. 
schools for the blind one might inclined 
think that there less need for such tests 
than elsewhere, since the teachers 
perintendents are able know their pupils 
well before they are graduated discharged. 
But the fact that teachers not always 
agree their estimates the abilities 
pupils, even after they have known them for 
years,—to outsider often seems though 
they magnify slight improvement and “hope 
for the best” when there very little ground 
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for anticipating creditable attainment. Superior 
ability, the other hand, very likely 
overlooked, the tests show. And the 
case entering pupils, effective tests give 
valuable evidence the advisability re- 
taining pupils received probation. 


Two general types mentality tests are 
common Binet-Simon tests in- 
telligence given individually, and various sin- 
gle tests series tests adapted measure 
one more mental functions when used upon 
groups individuals. Both types tests 
have been extensively used our work. 


The Binet-Simon individual tests gen- 
eral intelligence. 


1904 law was passed Paris requiring 
ability special classes. that date there 
were standard methods measuring men- 
tality and meet the need two French psy- 
chologists, Binet and Th. Simon, put to- 
gether considerable number simple psy- 
chological tests which they had used re- 
search work upon children, tried them out 
the schools and arranged them age groups. 
These tests were 1905, revised 
their authors 1908 and again 1911 (1), 
partly meet difficulties which the authors 
themselves had found, partly satisly the 
critics Europe and America who had used 
the tests extensively upon thousands chil- 
dren all sorts. America Dr. God- 
dard lately Vineland, J., was among the 
first translate the tests (2) and adapt them 
the measurement normal and defective 
children; Yerkes, Harvard University, 
well known for his rearrangement the tests 
point scale (13) instead year scale; 
Terman, (11) Leland Stanford University, 
has extended the scale upward, somewhat 
changed the order tests and standardized 
the procedure giving and scoring. The 
tests have been used not only upon children 
the public schools and institutions for de- 
fectives, but also upon children reforma- 
tories, juvenile courts, 
tions, etc. They have also been widely used 
upon reformatories and prisons, 
employment bureaus, institutions for epi- 
leptics and insane, ports immigration, 
and modified form the army and navy. 
enormous literature has grown dealing 
with the criticism, revision, standardization, 
etc. the tests, and college courses are now 


given which are devoted exclusively the 
study the Binet and other tests men- 
tality. 

Mr. Irwin, supervisor the educa- 
tion the blind the public schools Cleve- 
land, Ohio, early recognized the value such 
tests for the classification blind children 
the public schools. His contribution the 
work thus explained letter the 


“In 1914 went Vineland with the idea 
working with Dr. Goddard study in- 
telligence tests with view the revision 
some existing scale that might used 
more appropriately with the blind. soon 
appeared that this was not task that could 
completed one summer, one year. Dr. 
Goddard assisted the collection all 
sorts tests, which arranged tentative 
order with view their being tried out 
large number blind children. The aim 
was that they should ultimately arranged 
and published form that would useful 
any mental examiner. The Binet measuring 
scale was taken basis. Tests which clear- 
depended upon vision for their proper per- 
formance were out. 
Other tests borrowed from anywhere and 
everywhere were added the scale the 
year which they seemed most appropriate. 
The distribution these tests was purely 
matter guess work, and realized it. 
After forty fifty children the Sunshine 
Homes were examined was quite apparent 
that some our tests had been placed the 
wrong year. made very little change, how- 
ever, felt that for long time must 
continue collect data. The test sheets were 
printed with the view testing the tests and 
not the subjects.” 


Mr. Irwin then had the tests used Toledo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh and induced the Ohio 
Board Administration employ Dr. 
Haines try out the tests the pupils 
the Ohio State School for the Blind. Dr. 
Haines published his results (3) and ar- 
the Yerkes Point Scale for use 
with blind children 1916. the same year 
two college graduates who had spent extra 
year under Dr. Goddard Vineland, were en- 
gaged assistants the Perkins Institution 
and Overbrook, and the testing the pupils 
both schools with Irwin’s revision the 
Binet tests was begun, Watertown the 
spring, Overbrook the fall. the spring 
1916 more than the pupils the 
Batavia school had been tested Miss Kath- 
erine Roese who came Overbrook 
psychological assistant the fall, and 1918 
the assistant from the Perkins Institution, Miss 
Edith Taylor, used the tests the Batavia 
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school. All together seems likely that close 
1000 blind children have now been tested 
the use the Irwin-Binet series: the results 
shall quote are based upon something over 
670 tests Batavia, Overbrook and Water- 
town. 


the risk telling this company some- 
thing they already know very well, seems 
best for the sake completeness explain 
just how child’s mentality measured 
these tests, before attempting discuss the 
curves results. For each year, Binet group- 
together number tests which his ex- 
perience fair proportion children that 
age could pass correctly. For instance, his 
1908 revision, Binet tested four year old 
child determining whether knew its sex; 
could name familiar objects such key, 
knife, penny; could repeat digits; could 
indicate which was the longer two lines 
and cm. length: would ask five year 
old select the heavier two slightly dif- 
ferent weights, copy square, put to- 
gether the parts rectangle cut along one 
diagonal, and count pennies. For each 
succeeding age more difficult tasks were set, 
some involving new mental functions, others 
making greater demand upon some function 
tested earlier year, for instance the 
increase memory necessary reproduce 
digits. The child’s results are then 
marked right wrong and its mentality 
“mental age” calculated taking the 
“basal age.” that age-group tests which are 
all correctly passed, and adding part 
year for each test passed above the basal age. 
make this plain let take case using the 
Terman revision which there are tests 
year that each test corresponds 
month’s attainment. Suppose child passes 
all the tests for the 6th year, the 7th 
year, the 8th year, and the 9th year 
groups. The basal age then years, 
which must added times months, be- 
cause tests above the 6th year group have 
been passed. The child would then given 
years. Mental age, then, mentality, means 
how mature the child proves when 
measured series intelligence tests. 

But the mental age alone does not give 
complete picture tne mental status the 
child. The subject nave chosen may 
very retarded child low grade 


imbecile the twenties forties. All might 
test years, but our judgment their 
present and future condition would vary with 
the ratio their mental age their physi- 
ological age called. Hence new 
phrase has been coined express mental 
intelligence percent 
obtained dividing the mental age the 
thetical subject: the child testing 
years actually years physiologically, his 
mentality 100% his physiological age, 
and his intelligence quotient 100. chil- 
dren who test age, will then have in- 
telligence quotient 100. Now suppose the 
child testing really only his intel- 
ligence quotient would then at- 
tainment practically 40% higher than one 
would expect him his age. Such 
child would classed very superior,— 
perhaps genius. the other hand, the 
child tested years old physiologically, his 
intelligence quotient would 70,—his attain- 
ment being percent below what one would 
expect one his age. Such child would 
classed very close feeble minded. 

The following table shows the results ob- 
tained the use the Irwin-Binet intelli- 
gence tests three schools for the blind com- 
pared with the results quoted Terman 
(11 66) after testing 1000 unselected Amer- 
ican school children between and years 
age with this revision the Binet tests. 

study this table gives partial an- 
swers two important How 
numerous are the superior, normal and in- 
ferior pupils schools for the blind? and (b) 
How effective are the Irwin-Binet tests 
picking them out? 

general, the distribution pupils in- 
telligence the same the schools for the 
blind the schools for the sighted,—the 
great mass pupils test about age, and 
above and below the normal average group 
there small percent very good and 
very bad pupils, mentally. This would seem 
indicate that the Irwin-Binet tests spite 
the fact that their present form tentative 
have been fairly satisfactory 
blind pupils. This conclusion further justi- 


fied the comparison these results with 
the estimates the mentality the pupils 
made these three schools the teachers: 
certain individual cases the teachers’ judg- 
ments differ from the results 
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Table Frequency different degrees 


School School School III Three schools 1000 sighted 
Below Average 23% 162 24% 103 10.3% 
163 241 266 670 1000 


though there very general agreement even 
here; but the great mass the pupils are 
each school classed about normal aver- 
age. seems fair assume that with 
slight improvement the arrangements the 
tests still closer approximation the normal 
curve distribution shown tests the 
sighted may attained tests the blind. 
This rearrangement and standardization 
the tests will attempted the near future 
collaboration with Mr, Irwin. 

How numerous are the superior and inferior 
pupils the schools for the blind? The table 
indicates that superior pupils are much more 
rare among the blind than among the sighted, 
while inferior pupils are much more numer- 
ous. the three schools very superior 
pupils have been discovered, about the 
total number tested: among the 1000 sighted 
children, twice many very superior 
pupils were found. Among the blind there are 
more than twice many dull there are 
superior: among the sighted these two groups 
are about equal. Among the sighted, the very 
good pupils just about balance the very bad 
pupils, 2.5% above superior, 2.3% below dull: 
among the blind find only 1.3% very good 
and 12% very poor. The situation not quite 
bad, however, these last figures might 
lead one think: the last group are con- 
siderable number who were accepted pro- 
bation and discharged after their inferiority 
was demonstrated the tests and their 
inability accomplish passable school work. 

general, the teachers and superintendents 
schools for the blind concede that the tests 
even their present tentative form have given 
fairly true picture the distribution in- 
telligence among the pupils. Very superior 
pupils are decidedly rare. Whether this be- 
cause the most intelligent blind children are 


more likely educated home, and 
not enter institution, because blindness 
far less common the homes educated 
and intelligent people than homes the 
other sort; because blindness great 
handicap that very few get the top spite 
it; for various other reasons, have 
not present the data decide. The tests 
have discovered very few superior pupils: 
teachers and superintendents seem equally un- 
successful. Inferior pupils, the other hand, 
seem very numerous. Here again there are 
number contributing causes which this 
audience doubtless better informed than the 
writer. poor environment, the fact 
that there are homes for the feebleminded 
blind, all contribute make the percent 
inferior pupils much larger than 
schools for the incidentally 
create for superintendents, teachers and place- 
ment officers some their knottiest problems! 

Group tests intelligence and other 
mental functions. 

The writer has been interested psycholog- 
ical group tests for years, and has made con- 
stant use them for demonstration purposes 
his classes Mt. Holyoke 
College. when undertook the study 
the blind Overbrook, began once the 
adaptation the blind tests had found 
suggestive when used with the sighted, and 
this means has accumulated very con- 
siderable mass data upon various mental 
functions blind children which will pub- 
lished, with interpretations, rapidly pos- 
sible the next few months. When Amer- 
ica entered the world war, and the psycholo- 
gists America were called upon devise 
tests which might used classify our draft 
army according mental ability, group test- 
ing seemed the only feasible method deal- 
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ing with the great numbers individuals 
the limited time allowed. The success the 
army tests has course reacted upon civilian 
testing, and now have several sets group 
tests intelligence which may used for 
rapid and fairly thorough mental survey the 
school population whole cities counties. 
One these sets tests seemed suitable for 
use with the blind, and the writer has adapted 
this set and with his assistants carried 
through three schools for the Over- 
brook Schoo!, the Perkins Institution and the 
Connecticut School Hartford. The results 
are not yet completely figured up, but far 
they go, they seem show high correla- 
tion (at Overbrook the correlation +.77) 
with the individual tests intelligence. The 
great advantage the group test obvious: 
requires from one tenth one twentieth 
the time needed for individual test, thus 
giving tremendous saving the time and 
expense mental survey. 

The intelligence tests selected for use with 
the blind are Pressey’s (7) Group Point Scale, 
possible score 20, thus making the maximum 
total for the series 200. Pressey has pub- 
lished age norms resulting from the 
testing over 1000 unselected sighted school 
children, that possible compare the 
attainments the blind with those the 
sighted. brief description the tests will 
show the method and the mental functions 
measured. 

test one, rote literal memory for words 
tested reading series words and 
asking the subject write the word which 
comes after some given word the list. For 
instance, might say, “the first list ground, 
milk, desk, the word that came 
after desk.” such lists are given, the 
first consisting words, the last 
words. order give the correct answer 
the question, necessary remember 
the list its proper order. 

The second test measures 
tion”: the subjects are given minutes 
which they are required select from printed 
lists words, two things which 
logically with another given word. For in- 
stance, the following list, which two things 
cat never without?—fur, house, milk, 
claws; the next list which two things 
building never without?—windows, wood, 
chimney, wall, shingle, roof, stairs, shed. 


The third test consists examples 
oral arithmetic. 

The fourth test measures simple reasoning 
ability give the opposites 
series words. For instance, what the 
opposite poor? quick? bless? if? 

The fifth test measures logical memory. 
newspaper article read the pupils and 
questions are asked about the details the 
All the questions can answered 
yes no, name number. Some the 
questions are suggestive misleading and cal- 
culated determine whether the pupils can 
easily led astray. 

the sixth test the pupils are given sheet 
upon which have been printed words with 
one more letters omitted. with the request 
that they complete the words and write them 
correctly. Completion tests this sort have 
shown very high correlation with other 
methods estimating intelligence. 

The seventh test entitled “moral classifi- 
the pupils, which they are asked classify 
four groups,—the things the list that 
would wrong school room, the 
words that mean being good other people, 
the words that mean something that bad for 
oneself, and the words that mean getting some- 
thing unfairly from someone else. pass the 
test, one must pretty well acquainted with 
some long words, such extravagance, bene- 
volence, forgery, dissipation, etc. 

The eighth test direct adaptation 
test from the Binet dissected sen- 
tence test. Twenty sentences are printed with 
the words haphazard order. The pupils are 
allowed minutes which read the words, 
rearrange them mentally into 
tences, and writé the first and last word 
each sentence show that they have arranged 
them properly. The sentences vary from 
words, and correct solution some 
them makes considerable demand the mem- 
ory and one’s verbal ingenuity. 

The ninth test attempt determine 
the range everyday information. The pu- 
pils are given printed lists each containing 
items. the following list animals, which 
usually lives the longest and which the short- 
est time,—man, cow, hen, dog, cat? the fol- 
lowing list ways send money, which 
the safest and which the least safe 
bills, coins, check, draft, stamps? the fol- 


lowing list, which man‘ must have most skill, 
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and which the least skilled 
cabinet-maker, riveter, typesetter, coal-picker? 
order make the correct selection the 
whole groups, pupil must have been pretty 
wide-awake, with without the use his 
eyes. 

The last test perhaps makes more explicit 
demand upon one’s reasoning ability than any 
the preceding. Three words are read which 
stand some relation each other: the 
pupils are asked think and write the 
fourth word complete the thought. For in- 
stance, read girl-woman; boy ?—you 
once think man, because the boy becomes 
man the girl becomes woman. Another 
easy analogy horse-trot; fish Another 
oyster-shell; banana?. The following make 
more trouble for the children, like—friend: 
hate? little—-small: ancient? water-pipe: elec- 
tricity? age—youth: autumn? 

The Pressey group tests have been used 
Overbrook, Hartford and Watertown, but 
date only the from the first school 
have been total 122 subjects. 
These group tests show the same distribution 
intelligence the individual 
the pupils test average normal, (66%), 
few (14%) test little better and few 
(12%) test little worse than average, while 
small number test very good (5%) very 
bad (3%). comparison the scores the 
blind with those the sighted shows the 
average attainment considerably lower among 
the blind. This seems mean that some 
the tests this series are not suited the 
blind, that not enough time was allowed 
tests which was necessary for the pupils 
read the test sheets: series curves has 
therefore been formed using only the tests 
which the blind seem disad- 
vantage. This first use the tests has dem- 
onstrated the possibility sorting out blind 
pupils good, average, and poor means 
group test, discovery considerable im- 
portance from the practical point view. 
When the tests are finally revised, pre- 
liminary mental survey school will re- 
quire only few days testing, instead 
weeks months necessary with the in- 
dividual tests. After such survey, the very 
high and very low pupils might well given 
individual tests act check upon the 
group tests. 

The accuracy the group tests indicated 
quite another way: examination the 


lists names the different groups 
scores, shows that general the same pupils 
rank high the group tests who had attained 
high mark the individual tests and were 
placed high the lists estimates teach- 
ers; while, similarly, the same pupils came out 
the lower end the series the group and 
individual tests and the teachers’ lists. 

The psychology the blind. 

Thus far have been discussing the meth- 
ods and results applying the blind in- 
dividual and group tests intelligence. The 
second aim the department research 
Overbrook was see what light could 
thrown upon the psychology blind 
through the application the technique 
experimental psychology. Every one who 
reads about the blind familiar with the ex- 
travagant claims made about their wonderful 
doings. This blind man has marvelous sense 
touch, that one extraordinary acuteness 
hearing, this one can sort colors the 
slight differences the texture the fabric 
odor the dyes, that one has “facial” 
sense which saves him from bumping into ob- 
stacles his path; here man who can re- 
member the names 100 people introduced 
him reception, there man who can 
read meditate the midst the greatest 
confusion and excitement, here another who 
can grasp, remember and carry out long lists 
complicated directions, etc., etc. And the 
public accepts these stories uncritically with 
more less undefined impression that this 
way giving the blind his due: cut off 
from the use his eyes, course blind 
person will use his other senses more they say, 
and these senses will become keener and 
better servants his will; the blind must at- 
tend better and remember better because they 
have depend upon themselves ‘rather than 
upon external aids, like books memoranda 
telephone directories, maps, 
timetables, dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
Thus the public passes the blind 
class all the tales hears about unusual indi- 
viduals who happen blind. 
very general acquaintance with the blind, the 
public does not know remember that there 
are blind people who have the added misfor- 
tune being also deaf, that some blind people 
have poor sense touch that they cannot 
learn read with their fingers, all (though 
they may taught read with lips ton- 
gue,) that under unfavorable conditions all 
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blind people are likely run into unexpected 
obstacles and that most them would never 
develop any independence and freedom 
movement unless they first adopted policy 
determined physical bravery according 
which the bumps and bruises are accepted 
good-naturedly and perhaps huborously 
part the day’s work, that some blind people 
remember very poorly, are easily distracted 
disturbing stimuli, are very poor reason- 
ing, etc. other words that the blind 
class are not prodigies and curiosities 
but just “folks” like the sighted, some good 
one thing, some good another, probably 
showing many degrees difference among 
themselves are found the larger class 
the sighted. 

Now modern psychology predisposed 
take the same attitude this question that 
the blind take about themselves. Class 
distinctly the wane. Fifteen twenty 
years ago used quite the style write 
essays upon the mental characteristics sup- 
people. seems easy and natural 
eralize upon the basis observation, support- 
ing one’s hypothesis every favorable in- 
stance and failing see appreciate the fre- 
quent exceptions the rule. One travels bit 
and writes book the national character- 
istics the English the French, the na- 
tives New York Chicago; the rich are 
given list traits more less variance 
with those attributed the poor; physicians 
are assumed have certain traits, ministers 
others, and lawyers still others; speak 
the criminal class, the rural and urban types, 
the married and the unmarried; some rash 
moderns would classify people into distinct 
mental classes according the color their 
hair and eyes; others claim that the feeble- 
minded are really distinct human species 
within the human group distinct 
from normal people the black yellow 
distinct from the white. 

But scientific psychology has now progressed 
beyond this stage reasoning’: era care- 
ful measurement has broken down the class 
lines based casual observation. Within each 
so-called “class” one finds wide and varied dif- 
ferences the degrees and combinations 
traits, that when whole group measured 
the great mass the individuals found 
only average amount each trait, 


with smaller per cent superior and infe- 
rior individuals each side the middle 
class. other words the distribution each 
trait found make bell-shaped curve simi- 
lar the curves intelligence for blind and 
sighted which could formed from the table 
above. Psychology has broken down even 
such venerable distinctions the assumed 
mental differences between men and women 
classes. 

Among the blind, then, one would not ex- 
pect find all exhibiting the same 
group mental functions about the same 
degree, with clear line division between 
their characteristics and the characteristics 
the sighted. One would rather expect that 
each trait which susceptible measurement 
shaped curve, skewed slightly right left 
the conditions life require extra use 
some characteristic which may increased 
practice. 

Two methods may used determine the 
question experimentally: (a) intensive detailed 
experiments upon limited number indi- 
viduals, and (b) extensive surveys large 
numbers blind subjects groups. 

notable beginning the first method has 
been made Prof. Seashore (9) the Univ. 
Iowa. This psychologist has recently made 
careful comparative study blind and 
sighted subjects determine the degree 
sensory compensation touch hearing. 
concludes that the blind are undoubtedly 
superior the general use touch and hear- 
ing practical life but that they show 
tested uses touch and hearing which they 
have had occasion practice. illustra- 
tion will make this point clear. When tested 
determine the sensitiveness touch in- 
dicated the number sheets paper 
through which the subjects could locate fine 
wire circular glass plate, Seashore found 
that his blind subjects varied from 10-38 
sheets, the sighted from 14-47. The median 
attainment the blind was sheets, the 
median for the sighted was 28. Hence both 
median and maximum attainment the sighted 
were superior the blind, this unpracticed 
test. the other hand, many the blind 
did better than the median 
group and many the sighted did less well 
than the median the blind group, the 


groups overlap and show the artificial 
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acter the division into blind and sighted 
far this ability concerned. general 
Seashore concludes that the superiority the 
blind the use the senses touch and 
the understanding sensory cues similar 
the superiority the Indian following 
trail, the sailor sighting ships dis- 
tance,—not superiority sensory discrimi- 
nation itself. 

Overbrook careful intensive work this 
sort will carried next year. The par- 
ticular problems under consideration pres- 
ent are the space perception and imagery 
the blind. Now studies this sort depend 
not much upon measurement attainment 
upon the ability the subjects introspect 
and describe their mental processes, and 
prepare our subjects their work suc- 
cessfully, Miss Ruth Crane, the assistant 
Overbrook last year, who had June, 1918, 
psychology with great emphasis introspec- 
tion group the older pupils and blind 
teachers Overbrook. The members this 
group who proved best able observe their 
own mental processes and put their intro. 
spections into words will invited serve 
subjects the research work carried 
this fall and winter. 

Much greater progress has been made along 
the other line extensive sur- 
veys large groups blind subjects. Among 
the tests included the Pressey Group Point 
Scale Intelligence described above are 
number tests which will shed light upon the 
degree different mental functions differ- 
ent ages, rote and logical memory, as- 
sociation, imagination, simple and complex 
reasoning, etc. The results the Irwin-Binet 
tests may combined and worked over under 
the same and other headings. Another group 
psychological tests adapted from the work 
two well-known psychologists, Pyle (8), 
and Whipple, (12), has been carried through 
three schools and the results are ready 
used the same way. article upon the 
memory the blind based the results ob- 
tained these different ways now the 
“curve stage,” that brief quotations may 
made already. 

The rote memory blind children. 

far the work has been carried, 
clear superiority the blind rote memory 
has yet been discovered. Haines (3) thought 


the blind were decidedly superior repeating 
the Irwin-Binet tests,—but the 
results Overbrook show superiority 
when the pupils are arranged 
age grade, and only superiority 
when arranged mental age. Haines says re- 
peating digits probably average ac- 
complishment for ten-year old blind child: 
the Overbrook results show superiority 
the blind over the sighted years, both 
being able repeat only digits. When sub- 
jects are asked remember and reverse 
series digits, the blind Overbrook ar- 
ranged mental age conform almost exactly 
the sighted norms, though Haines again 
thought detected some superiority among 
the blind. 

the ability remember and reproduce 
lists words, the Pyle the Pressey 
rote memory tests, the blind whole show 
superiority the sighted, though there 
some indication that the scores the low 
grade pupils are omitted some superiority will 
demonstrated. 

logical memory, memory for ideas, the 
same general results have 
When asked reproduce the ideas 
read them, the pupils Overbrook fell de- 
cidedly below standards, even when 
the blind were arranged mental age 
eliminate the influence older pupils small 
mentality; and when asked answer ques- 
tions upon newspaper article about fire, 
the Pressey series, superiority the blind 
became evident curves based physiologi- 
cal age grade, though the curves based 
mental age show superiority the blind 
most age groups. 

The article memory will based upon 
results from seven schools for the blind thus 
including close 1000 blind children. With 
this much evidence may able settle 
the question the memory the immature 
blind: some day may have chance 
carry extensive work upon the memory 
blind adults. 

Experimental pedagogy the blind. 

This era standardization. There was 
once time when people could get along with 
varied tools and materials—when cabinet 
maker was willing make brass pulls and 
screws needed them for bureau 
desk, and fit his nuts the screws had 
made. Many can remember the days 
when each bicycle and wagon had its own 
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peculiar shapes and sizes parts. Automo- 
biles are still unstandardized most respects, 
and are sewing machines, some 
have found our great discomfort and in- 
convenience. But great progress has certainly 
been made many lines and probably another 
decade will see standard milk and standard 
gasoline, standard sizes and weights for as- 
paragus well eggs, bananas and oranges, 
interchangeable parts for the automobiles 
certain classes, etc. The public schools have 
felt the movement for and within the 
last dozen years bewildering number ar- 
ticles has been published describing the meas- 
urement school progress various subjects 
means standardized tests attainment. 
longer sufficient have someone’s 
opinion that the pupils school city are 
“doing fine work”: one insists facts. And 
the facts discovered have often been very 
startling and productive radical changes 
educational methods and theories. 

the Convention the Am. Assoc. In- 
structors the Blind Colorado Springs 
last June, presented report upon the use 
standard tests four elementary subjects 
schools for the reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and language. few brief 
quotations upon this work will given here, 
with some references the new work the 
past year. 

Measurement reading 

Reading perhaps the most important 
means intercommunication civilized so- 
ciety. The attainment facility reading 
everywhere considered fundamental duty 
the child school. How well blind chil- 
dren read? touch reading difficult that 
speed out the question? How well 
blind children comprehend what they read? 
they remember what they read? 

The study reading among sighted chil- 
dren has shown that reading with the eyes 
relatively complex proceeding, and that 
easy form habits which greatly hinder ef- 
fective reading. analysis the mental 
processes involved getting meanings from 
printed words shows further dangers and 
difficulties. number tests 
has been devised bring one another 
factor into prominence, with the hope that full 
knowledge may suggest remedies. Silent read- 
ing proves very different process from 
oral reading, and facility each tested 
appropriate methods 


fundamental factor one’s ability 
read silently the range words whose 
vocabulary tests have been devised measure 
the pupil’s ability associate the appropriate 
meanings with printed words. One these 
tests has been used the Overbrook school, 
but the results have not yet been tabulated. 

The speed reading and the comprehension 
what read are the points one ordinarily 
has mind when asking how well in- 
(dividual grade can read. Three types 
tests have been widely used measure the 
ability sighted pupils: 

Tests for the understanding sentences 
paragraphs without regard the time re- 
quired for that understanding. 

Tests which measure separately the speed 
reading and the amount comprehension. 

Tests which combine the factors speed 
and comprehension single score. 

Tests the second and third groups have 
been used Batavia, Hartford, Watertown 
and Overbrook. The results will briefly 
summarized. 

The Courtis silent reading tests were used 
Overbrook the spring 1917 and the re- 
sults presented the report reading pub. 
lished Overbrook June, 1918, pamphlet 
No. the Department Psy. Research (5). 
The purpose this test was find out how 
rapidly and how well blind pupils read that 
might know whether they were dis- 
advantage other tests which rapidity was 
factor. the work progressed became 
evident that the material collected might 
used for study the factors involved fail- 
ure success reading and for the de- 
termination tentative standards 
ment for blind readers. 

The touch reading became evi- 
dent the first examination the results: 
the blind pupils tested read the simple story 
used less than one-half fast sighted chil- 
dren the same grades; they must therefore 
allowed least twice much time 
sighted children any tests requiring the use 
embossed sheets. the 123 pupils tested, 
the large majority read from 40—90 words 
minute, there being only who fell below 30, 
and who exceeded 100 words per minute. 
The fastest readers attained rate more than 
times that the slowest,—a variation from 
12-135 words per Sighted pupils read 
this story average rate words per 
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minute the 2nd grade, 191 
minute the sixth grade. 

The Starch (10) silent reading test was used 
Overbrook primarily see whether the 
blind would show the same inferiority the 
sighted when tested different way. The 
test was then repeated Batavia, Watertown 
and Hartford sce whether there was dif- 
ference the reading ability pupils dif- 
ferent schools. The Starch test differs from 
the Courtis that here graded series 
passages used for the different grades. 

The results show still more marked in- 
feriority the blind reading Overbrook, 
and similar slowness reading the other 
three schools. all the schools the pupils 
read less than one-third the rate for sighted 
pupils through all the grades tested. The 
curves Watertown and Batavia, moreover 
are practically identical, though the pupils were 
tested with Braille Watertown and with 
point Batavia. The results whole 
indicate that under present conditions blind 
pupils attain the end their elementary 
school work rate reading only about one 
third that sighted pupils the fifth 
grade, and that they make appreciable ad- 
vance during the high school years. 

this the best that can done? Are 
justified requiring blind pupils under- 
take the difficult and tedious process learn- 
ing read with the fingers, cannot 
bring their average rate above words per 
minute? How many graduates will continue 
reading they must read slowly? 
you not known many blind people who make 
pretense reading themselves just be- 
cause they never attained ease and facility 
tneir school reading? 

The tests have shown the state affairs. 
explanation the slow rates reading 
was atteinpted the printed last 
spring, though various factors await further 
study. The next step determine meth- 
ods for improving the rate reading, that 
the slow average readers may 
couraged and helped attain facility more 
equal that the best 

Measurement spelling ability 

recent years there has been much dis- 
cussion upon the spelling school children. 
Many critics have claimed that with the en- 
richment the curriculum too little attention 


America today nation spellers. 
Scientific students the subject, the other 
hand, have attempted find out standard 
tests just how well how badly the children 
spell, determine just what ought 
expected children, and suggest methods 
attaining the desired goal. the last gen- 
eration, good speller was one who could 
“spell down” long row his fellow stu- 
dents, quickly and correctly spelling all sorts 
strange and unusual words culled from 
spelling books and dictionaries industrious 
advocates the system. Today several types 
good spellers are recognized. The ability 
spell when the whole attention focused 
upon the spelling quite different thing 
from the automatic spelling words when 
the attention focussed upon ideas which are 
being expressed writing. Surely steno- 
grapher who can write business letters high 
speed without making mistakes 
ought called “good speller” even 
though she may not able spell the un- 
usual words selected for “spelling bee.” 
And ought not class good spellers 
those whose written word seldom ever ex- 
hibits mistakes because they quickly recognize 
misspelling and have ideal correct spell- 
ing which leads them use the dictionary 
whenever they are uncertain about word? 
other words, should not judge people 
the written output, rather than arti- 
ficial test like the old fashioned “spelling 
ing pupils earlier days, based upon uni- 
form standard tests, one cannot sure that 
the prize speller was any commoner past 
decades than present. the contrary, 
that good bad spelling “runs families” 
more less independent educational em- 
phasis upon the subject, that one might ex- 
pect fair sprinkling good spellers 
every generation. And secondly, the recent 
psychological study the spelling process has 
led suggestions which may well result 
raising many poor spellers average, and 
average spellers good spellers. 

The Ayres spelling scales. 115)— 


“It appears the consensus opinion 
among modern students spelling that one 
needs able spell correctly the words 
used frequently, with minimum attention 
automatically, the case writing 
letters, compositions, school exercises and the 
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like. 
focus his attention upon the ideas which are 


Otherwise impossible for one 


being expressed. addition, desirable 
that one should able spell number 
words which are used only occasionally. 
the case the more difficult and unusual 
these words, probably sufficient one 
able spell them correctly when attending 
them.” 112.) 


Ayres undertook determine what words 
are most commonly used, examining busi- 
ness and family letters, newspapers 
lections standard literature. The material 
collected aggregate 368,000 words written 
2500 different persons. From this great mass 
material Ayres selected the 1000 words 
which were used the most times, divided them 
into lists and had them spelled public 
school children various cities. all 70,006 
children spelled words, making total 
spellings each the thousand words. 
the basis these results Ayres classified the 
words groups, the words each group 
being approximately equally 
school children given grade, indicated 
the number failures. This classified 
list, with the per cent pupils each grade 
who spelled the words each list correctly 
has been published the Ayres Measuring 
Scale for Spelling, and widely used 
school surveys. test grade in- 
dividual, one need only select words from 
one his lists and see whether the percent 
words correctly spelled equals the standard 
percent for pupils that grade. The words 
may given isolated words, they may 
imbedded sentences which are dictated, they 
may given sentences dictated stand- 
ard rate with the expectation that some words 
must omitted the slower writers. This 
last form the test approximates most nearly 
the spelling every day life, for the at- 
tention must directed the ideas ex- 
pressed lest they forgotten. The words 
the Ayres list constitute over 90% the 
words use. Hence using the words em- 
bedded sentences and dictated rapidly 
enough force the child write his nor- 
which functions one’s everyday writing. 

The Ayres words have been used all 
three methods spelling tests Overbrook, 
and the first two methods Perkins, Hart- 
ford and Batavia. 


Spelling tests with isolated words from 
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the Ayres lists and with groups his words 
embedded sentences showed 
somewhat below the standard for sighted 
pupils. But when one omits the scores the 
pupils classed borderline and feeble mind- 
group which decidedly more numer- 
ous schools for the blind than sighted 
schools where the norms spelling were 
finds that the blind compare 
very favorably with the sighted their spell- 
ing simple common words. 


The Starch spelling scale. (10)—Starch 
attempts measure the extent spelling 
determine not how many com- 
monly used words pupils can spell cor- 
rectly, but what proportion all English 
words they can spell. His test differs from the 
method used “spelling down,” however, 
that selects his words from the dictionary 
chance instead intentionally picking out 
the rarest and most Using Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, 1910 edi- 
tion, Starch copied out the first defined word 
every even-numbered page. then dis- 
carded technical, scientific and obsolete words, 
and arranged the 600 words remaining 
alphabetical order according the number 
letters they contained. From this long list, 
six lists 100 words each were then formed 
taking the 1st, 7th, 14th, for one list, 
the 2nd, 8th, 15th, for the second list, and 
forth. thus had lists made ran- 
dom from the non-technical words the Eng- 
lish language. 

Starch’s first list 100 words was used 
Overbrook the spring 1917 and Per- 
kins 1919. giving the test each word was 
pronounced once, distinctly, then used 
sentence, and then pronounced again, that 
there might uncertainty just what 
word was spelled. Sufficient time was 
allowed for all finish each word, before 
another was given. 


The results show the decided inferiority 
the blind Overbrook spelling the 100 
widely different words included the Starch 
lists, and that this inferiority remains when 
the scores the low grade pupils are omitted 
above. The cause this inferiority must 
probably sought either lack practice 
the methods teaching spelling. What 
pity all blind children are not endowed with 
the wonderful memory attributed the blind 
the sympathetic public! They probably get 
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much practice, when they really need 
more. Not only blind children begin school 
relatively late and thus lose the earlier years 
school drill, but they read slowly and much 
less widely than sighted pupils, thus missing 
the chance “pick up” the spelling words 
which not happen occur their spelling 
lessons and review words partly learned. 
Whether they gain lose spelling through 
their inability read advertisements bill 
boards, the street cars, newspapers and 
magazines debateable question also 
the claim that the practice writing with 
contractions may have deleterious effect 
upon spelling. seems quite possible that 
the increasing use incorrect spellings 
advertising may corrupt the spelling the 
unwary, that were better blind! 

interesting side light upon the spelling 
pupils may obtained examination 
their written products when the spelling 
the words not the focus attention. 
For this purpose, certain amount the 
material collected other tests will ex- 
amined and marked for spelling. date 
very little material has been studied 
through. Brief quotations will made from 
the results test,—one given 
Overbrook and Watertown, determine 
how many monosyllabic words could re- 
tained long enough get them written down. 
Thirty the words were misspelled one 
more pupils, though the list consisted 
such words the following: cat, tree, coat, 
mule, bird, cart, glass, long, wet, fierce, white, 
cold, etc. One not surprised find oc- 
casional phonetic misspelling like “sower” for 
sour, “fense” for fence, “durt” for dirt, “ruff” 
for rough, “flor” for floor, etc. perhaps 
not surprising that common word like tight 
should spelled incorrectly four different 
ways eight thight, tipe and 
tigh. But the variety ways which mule 
and fierce could misspelled certainly ex- 
mewel, mewl, mue, mueul, and mual; ferce, 
fearce, firce, fierct, feerce, ferse, frese, fearise 
and faishsess! When the results con- 
siderable number tests have been examined 
for spelling, one ought able form 
fairly accurate picture the automatic spell- 
ing ability the pupils tested, lists words 
for special drill may drawn and the 
types words, classes errors which 


need special attention determined. Jones has 
drawn list 100 common but frequently 
misspelled words which calls the “One 
hundred spelling demons the English lan- 
compare our list with his. 

Measurement arithmetical ability 

The modern study arithmetic has made 
plain that arithmetical ability consists (1) 
facility performing group funda- 
mental operations with speed and accuracy 
and (2) wisdom reasoning ability de- 
ciding which operations use. Tests have 
been devised measure both types ability. 

The fundamental operations should per- 
formed rapidly and with minimum atten- 
tion, automatically. adding, multiply- 
ing, etc., the results should come mind 
soon the figures involved can read. The 
pupils must not stop think out the result: 
must come automatically. 

Moreover, each the fundamental 
processes, there are numerous 
cesses, each which must reduced 
habit. For instance, “it obvious that the 
the same the ability add column 
necessary that one hold mind the partial 
sum until has added the next figure. This 
process must repeated continuously until 
the final sum reached, and failure 
this continuously will result stopping the 
adding, least temporarily. frequent 
occurrence, for one who not accustomed 
adding long columns figures, find that 
has stopped, perhaps has even lost the partial 
sum, and must begin again. The span at- 
tention required adding three figures 
short, and the pupils who are able ex- 
amples this type with high degree skill 
frequently are unable add long columns 
figures with equal degree skill. fact 
type example until they 
upon it.” 19). 

Curtis has identified distinct types 
operations with intigers, each which must 
engendered separately the 
kinds operations addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division. 
quote the operations addition: 

Combinations figures 

Single column additions figures 

“Bridging the tens” 
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Column additions figures 

Carrying 

Column addition with 
span—13 figures 

Addition numbers different lengths. 
Each the types operations requires 
specific habit automatism. sure, cer- 
tain elements, such the fundamental com- 
binations, are common elements, but careful 
analysis will show that the ability ex- 
amples one type different from that re- 
quired another. Measurement 
arithmetical ability, then, involves determining 
what rate and with what accuracy pupils 
are able examples all the different 
fundamental types. course one may test 
several abilities with one type 
figures each included the addition combina- 
tions, simple column addition and 
but the pupils not succeed with this type 
example, must retest them with ex- 
amples involving only one type operation 
locate their weaknesses. 

The standard research tests, 
series B.—The Couris tests the fundamental 
operations arithmetic have been more 
widely used, these were selected our first 
tests Overbrook. Only the tests addi- 
tion and subtraction have been carried through 
the grades. After preliminary explanation 
sheets were passed around upon which were 
printed Braille large number examples 
ures each. the bottom each column was 
raised line indicate the end the ex- 
ample. The pupils were instructed begin 
signal and work the examples rapidly and 
accurately possible for minutes, writing 
their results upon their Braille slates type- 
writers. The examples con- 


increased attention 


sisting two numbers figures with. 


raised line below each pair, were presented 
another sheet, with 
and time limit minutes. 

boy nor girl the school addition 
subtraction measured Courtis stand- 
ards for sighted pupils, nor equalled the stand- 
ards published Boston after the use the 
tests there. But this not surprising when 
one considers that the rate reading touch 
much below that reading sight. 
make fairer comparison, seemed 
use standard for one half the 
quantity work with the same grade ac- 


curacy. Upon this basis was found that 
pupils, out the tested, graded the 
standard—5 addition and subtraction. 

The papers were then scored for accuracy, 
marking them according the percent correct 
those examples tried. These results- were 
arranged grades and put into curves. Only 
grades approximated passing mark ad- 
dition and one subtraction, setting the pass- 
ing mark from 60-70. The curve shows 
upward trend addition from the third 
the 8th grade, dropping again conspicuously 
the 9th. This type addition was evidently 
much too difficult for the 3rd and 4th grades, 
the 3rd grade and the 4th grade 
scoring zero. The curve for subtraction 
follows similar course the 6th grade, 
and then drops fer the higher grades. The 
third and fourth grades show the same large 
number zeros, and the 9th grade shows 
zeros out tested. One these students 
informed the examiner that had complete- 
forgotten how subtraction! 

When the results were arranged sexes, 
great difference became evident, except 
that the girls the 4th grade were conspicu- 
ously better than the boys. the middle and 
higher grades the boys seem slightly better 
both addition and 

first glance these results would seem 
indicate that these blind pupils were very de- 
ficient addition and subtraction, though the 
tests given not show the exact type 
deficiency. There considerable probabil- 
ity, however, that there was something the 
way the test was given which prevented the 
blind pupils from demonstrating their 
ability these fundamental operations. 
know they read slowly: possibly they read 
numbers much more slowly than letters and 
not accurately, that their low grades 
may due inaccurate reading 
rather than lack facility adding 
subtracting the figures themselves. meet 
this difficulty another type test has been de- 
vised, but not yet carried through the school 
and tabulated. this test the 
first asked read long series pairs 
figures rapidly possible. From this one 
can calculate the rate and accuracy reading. 
Then the pupil will asked read and add, 
subtract, multiply divide, the rate and 
errors being recorded before. Finally, the 


pairs figures will read the pupils, 
whose sole task will perform the arith- 
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metical operation demanded. result 
these tests expected that shall able 
determine why the pupils did poorly 
the Courtis arithmetic was 
question the rate and accuracy read- 
ing, whether the automatic processes ad- 
dition and subtraction had not been sufficiently 
perfected, whether the blind pupils had not 
had enough practice reading and adding 
bossed examples and writing the results. 

Data from another source seem indicate 
that the difficulty was probably more with the 
method than with the arithmetical ability 
the pupils. There are few examples 
arithmetic the Irwin-Binet intelligence tests, 
placed year XVI. Haines reports that these 
examples are too easy for blind pupils this 
age and suggests that they placed year 
XIII. The results Overbrook point the 
same direction: the blind seem 
years ahead the sighted this test. This 
test consists examples which are given 
orally, method with which the pupils are 
very familiar through long practice. 

One the tests the Pressey series con- 
sists examples graded difficulty given 
orally, and here again the pupils Overbrook 
test above the sighted standards out 
the age groups. 

this point one inclined raise the 
query whether there really any point 
trying teach blind children study arith- 
metic beyond the limits oral arithmetic. 
the old theory mental discipline one 
might contend that complicated written 
arithmetic just necessary part the 
blind child’s education that the 
sighted child. But accept the very gen- 
eral belief educational psychologists, that 
arithmetical ability not general capacity 
developed equally well any kind exer- 
cise, but complex group specific abilities 
each which must independently de- 
veloped attention and practice, there would 
seem point requiring blind pupils 
pursue mathematics after they have at- 
tained facility the processes they will use 
daily life outside the schools. 

The Courtis test arithmetical reason- 
ing (Series No. examples the 
problem sort. necessary determine first 
what operation ‘shall performed. The 
psychological analysis this division 
arithmetic has not been carried far 


the case the fundamental operations, but 
seems plain that here knowledge and simple 
reasoning, rather than specific habits, are in- 
volved. number tests have been devised 
measure reasoning ability arithmetic. 
The Courtis test has been used Over- 
passed around with the instruction that the 
pupils shall read through example, make 
their minds whether the problem 
solved addition, subtraction, multiplication 
division, and write one these words op- 
posite the number the exampie without 
solving it. Double the time set for sighted 
pupils was allowed and yet the blind averaged 
about years behind the sighted speed and 
accuracy. little difficult see why 
one should find this large difference, for the 
tesa would seem approximate the ordinary 
class work the blind pupils. Later sim- 
ilar test will given which reading will 
entirely eliminated having the problems 
read the examiner. 
Measurements language ability 
Language consists the communication 
ideas and feelings means words. The 
choice and arrangement the words give 
language its form: the ideas and feelings 
expressed may described its content. 
The rules grammar definitely prescribe 
many items form. The pupil must attain 
such perfect control the correct usages that 
his thoughts will proper form 
automatically, that his attention may 
focused upon the content what trying 
say. The measurement language ability 
becomes thus far the measurement specific 
language habits, resembling the measurement 
the different types habits involved the 
fundamental operations arithmetic. 


“Rhetoric treats the choice words and 
the structure sentences and paragraphs, but 
does not prescribe definite objective stand- 
ards for them. The quality these features 
form determined the effect the lan- 
guage upon the reader, and this effect not 
the same for all readers. However, rhetoric 
does furnish certain general principles which 
are useful the pupil guiding his con- 
struction form which will attain his pur- 
pose. Here the problem measurement 
different and more difficult. The functioning 
the principles cannot reduced the 
plane habit, because necessary that 
they function variety new situations. 

“The content language subtle, and 
not objective except given form. 
depends upon the vividness and the organiza- 
tion ideas, and upon the wealth associa- 
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tions which give the central ideas their setting. 
These features content are expressed 
through the choice words and the structure 
sentences and paragraphs. this way con- 
tent and form are intimately connected that 
aside from the features form which are 
specified the rules grammar, any attempt 
measure one made difficult the pres- 
ence the other.” 193.) 


Measurement general language ability. 


(1). The Hillegas-Thorndike scale (10 
132).—Measurement ability English com- 
position consists series school com- 
positions carefully graded percents and 
ranged series from poorest best. 
measure the ability group children, all 
are asked write compositions set sub- 
ject, within prescribed time limit; their com- 
positions are then scored comparing them 
with the scale regardless their school grade 
and giving them the same percent that 
the composition the scale which they most 
closely resemble. 

The pupils the Overbrook school were 
asked write compositions with the following 
instructions: 

composition upon the same subject. Fifteen 
minutes will allowed for this work. When 


have announced the subject, you will begin 


once and continue until give the signal 
stop.” 


The pupils wrote upon 
book have enjoyed most this 
boys and girls were tested, from the 5th 
the 9th grades inclusive. 

The compositions were scored woman 
who has given much attention writing but 
was not personally acquainted with any the 
pupils. The results were arranged grades 
and thrown into curves. comparison with 
the standards proposed for sighted children, the 
blind pupils show inferiority but rather 
slight superiority, more marked among the 
girls than among the boys. many the 
compositions there was evidence quotation 
common phrases and bromidic padding; 
one the boys’ compositions the author at- 
tempted quote verbatim the text poem 
had been committing memory, but with- 
out marked success. Several the boys ex- 
plained their choice book discuss 
confessing that was the only book they had 
read the interesting side light 
the question reading! 


(2). The Trabue completion-test language 


scales. 210).—These scales consist 


series sentences from which one more 
words are omitted. The position the 
omitted word indicated blank. The 
pupils being tested are asked write the 
missing words certain limited time. The 
relative difficulty the sentences has been 
determined and they have been arranged 
order difficulty. The score determined 
the number sentences that can sat- 
isfactorily completed. These tests may 
given blind pupils presenting the text 
Braille and asking them write their 
slates typewriters the words that should 
supplied. The test considered also 
measure the intelligence. the pupils. 
Only beginning has been made the use 
this test schools for the blind, the 
results cannot yet announced. 

Measurement specific language habits. 

Starch’s grammatical scales. 

The purpose these tests determine 
whether pupils are able use language forms 
giving the test sighted pupils 
printed copies the scale are passed around 
with the following instructions: “Each the 
following sentences gives parenthesis two 
ways which may stated. Cross out 
the one you think incorrect bad. you 
think both are incorrect, cross both out. 
you think both are correct, underline both.” 
The pupils are given much time they 
need. The sentences have been carefully 
graded and arranged ascending 
from simplest most difficult. The pupil’s 
score the value the highest group sen- 
tences which does correctly out 

giving this test Overbrook, the writer 
read the pairs sentences aloud the 
pupils and asked them write upon their 
slates typewriters, the number the sen- 
tence and word two indicate which 
the two renderings seemed him preferable, 
there was choice; write both correct 
both incorrect, that was his decision upon 
them. 

The results this test were lost the fire 
Mt. Holyoke College last winter, and the 
results second test are not yet available. 
But the method seemed quite satisfactory. 

Starch has similar test for punctuation 
and test ability recognize language 
forms which have not yet been used Over- 
brook. 

Summary 

The use schools for the blind, stand- 
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ardized tests school subjects still its 
first experimental stage. Enough has been 
done show that careful adaptation 
methods the necessary limitations pupils 
deprived sight will quite feasible 
measure considerable proportion the at- 
tainments pupils school. Undoubtedly 
the standards will not the same those 
for sighted pupils and may take 
siderable time before will safe set 
standards for blind pupils. such effort 
the cooperation many schools and persons 
interested the education the blind es- 
sential. The staff Overbrook has been in- 
creased for next year that may pos- 
sible supervise and perhaps conduct such 
measurements other schools. Preliminary 
surveys should show what the schools are 
actually accomplishing the attempt edu- 
cate blind pupils. comparison results 
different schools sould lead tentative stand- 
ards for all towards which the less successful 
might then strive. careful analysis fail- 
ures, impediments, etc., might lead helpful 
suggestions for improving methods teach- 
ing, and the ultimate attainment 
which would justify the establishment 
permanent high standards. 


Future expansion the work research 
upon the blind. 


Overbrook next year there will two 
full time assistants, one (Miss Ruth Crane, 
Mt. Holyoke, 1915) make individual and 
group tests Overbrook and carry 
intensive study and 
imagery, the other (Miss Anna Budd, Mt. 
Holyoke, 1919) visit other schools with 
whom arrangements for mental surveys may 
made. questionnaire addressed su- 
perintendents last year showed very general 
interest the work that hope soon 
able quote the results tests thou- 
sands rather than hundreds blind pupils. 
The Perkins Institution also have full 
time assistant (Miss Kathryn Maxfield, Mt. 
Holyoke, 1918), next year, under the writer’s 
supervision, and some special problems will 
undertaken there. 


pedagogical scheme which will in- 
terest this audience also 
teachers the blind. Mt. Holyoke College, 
where the writer teaches, may undertake 
summer session 1920 utilize the college 
plant for the benefit the public. The plans 
for the school, far they have been 


formulated, include academic work with col- 
lege credit some restricted field fields 
for college students and school teachers and 
special course courses for which there 
may demand. Last year war 
course was given with success women 
training supervisors women in- 
Next year weeks special course 
for teachers the blind suggested, in- 
clude class instruction, collateral reading, etc., 
under competent instructors and occasional 
lectures experts the education the 
blind. questionnaire being sent out from 
Overbrook secure the cooperation and sug- 
gestions persons interested the educa- 
tion the blind. The writer would welcome 
discussion the proposition. 

have explained the aims the depart- 
ment psychological research Overbrook, 
traced the growth and expansion the work 
date, and presented brief samples the re- 
sults attained. Criticisms any sort will 
welcomed and suggestions problems and 
methods highly appreciated. realize the 
complexity the problems thus far under- 
taken and the necessity for extreme caution 
publishing results until are reasonably sure 
their truth. Enough has been done dem- 
onstrate the feasibility adapting the 
blind many individual and group tests first 
invented for the sighted, and there seems 
good ground for hope that ultimately data 
may obtained for the vocational well 
the educational guidance the immature 
blind. 
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THE LATE 
LAURENCE EDWARDS MILLIGAN 


the 23d February, Mr. Milligan left 
Berkeley for Colorado Springs, accompanied 
his sister, Dr. Josephine Milligan. 
had been granted indefinite leave ab- 
sence the Board Directors the hope 
regaining health. was evidently 


very sick man, but one about the school 
had any idea how ill really 
deed, was the expectation well the 
hope all that few months the 
altitudes Colorado Springs 
store him health. continued write 
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occasional letters and postal cards 
usual cheerful vein, but Friday, March 
24th, telegram came for Mrs. Milligan 
come once. She left for Colorado Springs 
the first train, early next morning. Be- 
fore she had reached her destination sec- 
ond telegram came which read 


Milligan wishes the three children 
come once. and kidney com- 
plications. 


“(Signed) Cragmor Sanatorium.” 

was then realized that the end was near, 
that the message announcing Mr. Milli- 
gan’s passing was not unexpected. died 
three Sunday morning, March 28th, 
six hours after Mrs. Milligan reached his bed- 
side. was conscious when she arrived and 
talked with her for while then quietly fell 
asleep and shortly afterward ceased breathe. 
His children, Josephine, William and Bruce, 
arrived too late see their father alive. 

The body was taken Dnvr for cremation 
and the ashes were interred Jacksonville, 
Ill., where the old homestead the Milligan 
family located. 


Laurence Milligan was born Jackson- 
ville, July 19, 1876. His father, Dr. 
Milligan was for many years identified 
with the work teaching the deaf, 
taught the Institution Jackson- 
ville, and having served superintendent 
the Wisconsin School. The son was graduated 
from College with the degree B., 
and took post-graduate course English 
Columbia University. Later on, took the 
normal course Gallaudet College, with spe- 
cial reference preparing himself 
teacher the deaf. then taught two years 
the Georgia School for the Deaf and four 
years the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. was next called Montana, 
where served six years President the 
Schol for Deaf, Blind, and Backward 
dren. 

During the year 1912, the Board 
rectors the California School for the Deaf 
and the Blind were looking for principal. 
Mr. Milligan had been highly recommended 
them for the position but was reluctant 
leave Montana, where was pleasantly 
located and where enjoyed the confidence 
and hearty support his Board Trustees. 
Dr. David Barrows, now President the 
University California, was that time 


member our Board Directors and 
went Montana committee inspect 
Mr. Milligan’s work and possible induce 
him come Berkeley. Mr. 
finally consented make the trip down here 
and look the field over and discuss the offer 
with our Board. Ultimately decided 
accept the place. The fact that Berkeley 
the site the State University and also 
famous for the excellence its schools 
doubt had some weight bringing about his 
decision the advantages thus offered his 
three children would naturally enter into his 
calculations. 

Mr. Milligan took charge the California 
School August 1912. the eight years 
that have almost elapsed since that time, 
has made host friends and his untimely 
end was the cause deep and sincere sorrow 
the school and community. was man 
unusual self-control. During his adminis- 
tration here, all his acts were characterized 
calmness and prudence that resulted 
efficiency and success. never gave way 
anger, acted hastily, and having once 
made his decision, abode it, unless later 
evidence convinced him that had been mis- 
led the facts. was very gen- 
erous nature. Any appeal him from one 
distress always met with ready response. 
the pupils’ parties and picnics, there was al- 
ways bountiful quantity sweetmeats sup- 
plied him personally. entered into the 
games and sports the pupils with zest; for 
the time being, was one them and this 
fellowship was appreciated them. 
His appearance the grounds was always 
the signal for gathering the little ones 
about him. 

During the eight years his administra- 
tion, there have been many notable improve- 
ments made. Two handsome buildings, the 
trades building and the gymnasium, 
commodious and up-to-date dairy barn, 
have been added the group buildings, 
fine heating plant has been installed, and 
many other minor but important improve- 
ments have been introduced. 

Mr. Milligan was member 
fraternal orders, the Masons, (Scottish Rite, 
Knights Templaf, Shriner,) the Elks and the 
Rotarians. was also member the 
Faculty Club the University California 
and the Commonwealth Club California. 
—From The California News, April 1920. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 
Who’s Who Among Workers the Blind 


GEORGE THORNBURGH 


George Thornburgh was born Havana, 
25, 1847; came Arkansas with 
his parents December 1855. taught 
school short while. Attended law school 
Cumberland admitted the bar 
1868; entered the newspaper business 1886 
establishing the “Walnut Ridge Telephone.” 
founded the Masonic Trowel 1887, and 
still its Moved Little Rock 
1889, take the business management the 
Arkansas Methodist, which position held 
for fourteen years. then gave himself ex- 
clusively the editing the Masonic Trowel, 
Masonic Monitor and History Free- 
masonry. 

early manhood, served four terms 
member the Legislature, and speaker 
the House 1881. the Brooks-Baxter 
War, was commissioned Colonel, first 
Elisha Baxter, Governor, and second time 
Augustus Garland. Governor. 1885 
retired permanently from politics, and has 
declined enter the field since that, though 
often urged run for Governor. 


was one the organizers the Anti- 


Saloon League Arkansas, has been its 
President for fifteen years and both President 
and Superintendent the past four years. 
has written helped write every law en- 
actment the subject liquor the Legis- 
lature Arkansas for twenty years past. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted rising vote the Little Rock 
Methodist Conference Dec. 1916: 


“Whereas, The greatest moral victory the 
history our beloved commonwealth has re- 
cently been won the defeat Act No. 
which, had passed, would have again fas- 
tened upon this fair state the infamous saloon; 
and 


“Whereas, the one man who due the 
greatest credit for this splendid achievement 
Col. George Thornburgh, the intrepid leader 
the temperance forces Arkansas man 
who has given the best years his rich and 
unselfish life warfare the common enemy 
our homes and the Church the Living 
God; and therefore, 


“Resolved, That this Conference hereby ex- 
press its great appreciation the great work 
Brother Thornburgh leading our people 
decisive victory, and that assure 
manew our sincere love and admiration.” 


was chosen Superin- 
tendent the Arkansas School for the Blind 
Jan. 1919. Although not applicant 
was chosen over several prominent candidates. 


GEORGE EATON 


The people Iowa may well proud 
the work Mr. George Eaton, former 
superintendent the Iowa College for the 
Blind, but now superintendent the Laurens 
Public Schools Laurens, Iowa. Mr. Eaton, 
who has labored for many years among the 
blind the state, has recently received the- 
unanimous appointment Field Secretary 
the National Committee for the Prevention 
Blindness with headquarters the Russell 
Sage Foundation Building, New York City, 
and will assume these new and important ser- 
vices after June 

Mr. Eaton comes well recommended his 
ecutive educational work towns,» 
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His boyhood was spent his father’s farm 
near Brandon, and his education was begun 
the country school near his home. When 
was seventeen years age his parents, 
feeling the need better school advantage 
for their children, moved Cedar 
Iowa, where was located the Iowa State 
Teachers College. 1895, Mr. Eaton matric- 
ulated this institution from which was 
graduated 1899, receiving the degree 
Bachelor Didactics. had fitted himself 
for teacher and his whole life has been given 
over this work. spent one year the 
public schools Reinbeck, Iowa; four years 
superintendent the schools Lacona, 
and four years superintendent the 
pointed superintendent the Iowa College 
for the Blind Vinton, Iowa, which position 
held for eight and half years, resigning 
January 1918 enter the service the 
Army Mr. Eaton was first sent 
Educational Director camp Mac Arthur, 
Waco, Texas. Three months later, having 
advanced the position Camp Edu- 
Director, was stationed Camp 
Beauregard, Alexandria, Louisiana. Here 
until August when was sent over- 
seas Educational and Entertainment Sec- 
retary Camp Montierchaume, Chateauroux, 


France. April 1919, having been 
ferred the Social Hygiene Department, 
was sent Coblenz, Germany, where re- 
mained with the Army Occupation until 
his return America July. 


Since graduating from the Iowa State 
Teachers College, Mr. Eaton has attended 
summer schools receiving the degrees Mas- 
ter Didactics and Bachelor Arts. 
has been twice Secretary the American As- 
sociation Instructors the first 
1912, and again 1916. was married 
1907 Miss Maud Morford Throckmorton 
Chariton, Iowa, who has been for many 
years successful teacher the high schools 
Iowa. She greatly assisted him 
work the College for the Blind, and was 
member the faculty, instruction 
Latin and History. Mrs. Eaton comes 
from family physicians; her father, 
brother and sister are members that pro- 
fession. Her sister, Dr. Jeannette Throck- 
morton, was recently appointed the Gov- 
ernor Iowa become the State Lecturer 


Women the United States Public Health 


Service. Mr. and Mrs Eaton have one child, 
small daughter, Gretchen Annette. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Eaton found rare in- 
terest their work for the blind, and through 
their guidance many innovations, such gum- 
nasium exhibitions, athletic contests, state 
contests, and new sources 
livelihood were introduced among the grate- 
ful sightless the state. 

Mr. Eaton practical man affairs and 
able recognize and meet emergencies 
with courage and efficiency. man 
high moral Christian character and 
oughly earnest his undertakings for the 
common good all, and for the personal good 
those who need assistance advice. 


WORK WORTH DOING 


The man woman who does work worth 
doing the man, lives, 
breathes, and sleeps that work; with whom 
ever present his her soul; whose 
ambition well and feel rewarded 
the thought having done well. That 
man, that woman, puts the whole country 
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Helen Keller’s Address Evergreen 
February 25, 1919 


Nore:—The visit Miss Helen Kel- 
ler and her teacher, Mrs. Anne Sullivan Macy, 
Baltimore her recent vaudeville engage- 
ment, recalled their visit Evergreen Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. All those who met the ladies 
their first visit here were naturally anxious 
see them again, and Miss Keller very gener- 
ously made arrangements for the students and 
the Red Cross Institute for the Blind 
present one their matinee performances 
the Maryland Theatre. The short message 
which Miss Keller gave the audience that 
occasion was redolent the same spirit 
cheerfulness and sincere faith which impressed 
those who heard her Evergreen last year. 
Inasmuch this talk Evergreen has not been 
printed and has been requested good many 
Miss Keller’s friends, are giving our 
readers this issue. 

Dear Boys: 

How appropriately named “Evergreen.” 
symbolizes fittingly the evergreen hope and 
courage with which you are facing the storms 
destiny. And good see all you are 
forty different circumstances, you can’t help 
listening me. You can’t turn heads 
and mutter: “What know about the 
things blind man can do?” have been over 
every step the road you are starting upon; 
have roughed and knocked and butted 
good many years—more years than willing 
own to—and can blind man 
can take part the work and the play the 
world and get mighty good time out it, too. 

Losing one’s sight isn’t the pleasantest thing 
that can happen one. The hardest part 
loss personal liberty. for one, shall 
know how appreciate that when get back 
there. Being blind difficult enterprise, 
matter how bravely one may view it. 
violent shock snatched from the solid 
earth, down the dark waters the years and set 
adrift. suppose you have wondered when 
some people with perfectly good eyes have paint- 
your future glowing colors, why they 
didn’t get their own eyes put out order 
have least good chance happiness asa 
blind man. 

But, all the same, have compensations that 
such complacent persons never dream of. Blind- 


ness takes out the turmoil life and gives 
leisure think and get acquainted with our- 
selves and enjoy things neglected the ex- 
citement and nervous strain earning living. 
Many people never stop think what life means. 
They hurry and scurry, they run and fro upon 
the earth, exploring the paths that lead nowhere. 
They waste their energies futile attempts that 
gain nothing. Not until Fate Destiny some 
one else gves them hard knock they learn 
look within themselves for happiness. Life 
made joy and sorrow, and the long run 
all get that which coming us. There 
are difficulties, disappointments, and failures 
flinchingly. don’t make the most our- 
selves, how can expect made much 
others? astonished find how the 
bugbears that stalk your path will side-step 
when you march quickly upon them with smil- 
ing face. tell you that, though deaf and blind, 
get more fun out life than lot people 
know who think they see but who are blind 
bats when they come out the sunlight 
truth and understanding. 


When lose one more senses are not 
given mystical sixth seventh sense. But 
can train and cultivate the remaining senses 
that they become more efficient depend- 
able. Touch and hearing have powers which 
most seeing people remain always ignorance. 


With minds alert and hearts courageous 
shall find plenty interestng adventures 
Darkland, energy set off and perseverance 
continue. These are the two things needed, the 
adventures for championship, 
Brought together this quiet place, what sur- 
prising discoveries you must make about your- 
selves and each other. whole 
world adventure books—wonderful, excit- 
ing adventures that perhaps you would never 
have experienced you hadn’t come here. 


not saying that you will never feel rest- 
less lonely cheated. You will. Every 
one has his moods when his thoughts are the 
color indigo. When you feel like that console 
yourselves with work, get busy, put your mind 
the job hand. When the mind bends glad- 
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task and the hand has keep with 
the eager spirit, one feels love with life and 
tune with the universe and misfortune loses 
its sting. 

You can always sure one thing. Every 
triumph you win will help other fellows who 
are handicapped make good. You have been 
soldiers the New Freedom that shall sweep 
away all tyrannies from the earth. Now you are 
soldiers battle that shall some day free the 


lives, the minds and the hearts the unfortunate 
from intolerable fate. Your greatest victory 
shall inspire them with confidence them- 
selves and their capabilities. wish you all God 
speed. Now will finish with quotation that 
like very much: 

“Had but strength take our lives between 
our hands and shake them free from all this dull 


world’s stupid tyranny, what master works 
living might be!” 


Who’s Who Among Our Buddies 


ROY MASON CHAPMAN 
Company 314th Engineers. 


Roy Chapman first saw the light April 
29, 1895, Grand Junction, Colorado, where 
spent the first twenty years his life. re- 
ceived grammar school education here and 
later attended the Grand Junction High School. 
twenty, became connected with the Colo- 
rado Midland Railway Company, but resigned 
after some fifteen months with the 
Court Hotel Grand Junction. Still later, 
accepted position with the State Agricultural 
College, after which took business course 
the Hoel Business College Grand Junction. 

Peace-time duties were laid aside, however, 
April 27, 1918, when became member 
Company 314th Engineers, A., which 
was then training Camp Funston, Kansas. 
After about one month service here, Chapman 
went with his company Hoboken, which was 
the first stage trip which soon included 
Liverpool,Winchester, and Camp Winnall Down, 
England. The next stop was Cherbourgh, 
France, and after short time Chapman and 
his company were training Humberville. 
One month was spent Humberville, and then 
they moved Minorville the Toule sector. 
Detail work the front-line trenches consumed 
another month, and further move was made 
about September Neviant. September 
11, Chapman with others formed wire-cutting 
detail the St. Mihiel front for the 355th In- 
fantry. 

everybody knows, the St. Mihiel Drive oc- 
cured September 12. Chapman and his 
fellows went over the top about o’clock this 
morning, cutting through three lines wire. 
About half past five, while Chapman and two 
other men were old trench, high explo- 
sive shell came, killing one the men, injuring 
Chapman’s left ear and both his eyes, leaving 
the third man escape without scratch. Chap- 
man lay there until about 10.30 o’clock, when 


was picked litter-bearers and carried 
first-aid station. Here received treatment, 
after which was taken the field hospital 
near Toule. Chapman’s left eye was removed 
here, but was not conscious for month. 

September 13, was sent Neuchateau, 
where remained for week. were 
100 wounded German prisoners the floor 
above him, and retains very vivid recollec- 
tions the groans and other sounds which came 
down him from the second story. After 
ing Neuchateau, Chapman spent month Base 
Hospital No. 22, near Bordeaux, and while there 
his right eye was removed Major Walker, 
the famous eye specialist Chicago. this 
hospital, Chapman met two men with whom 
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Chapman, Allen & Company’s Store, Grand Junction. Colorado. 


was afterward associated Evergreen— 
John Brilliant John Rapp. 

The latter part October saw Chapman 
Base Hospital No. Savenay, where stay- 
for nine weeks. Here learned that was 
totally blind, and here also, began his first 
Braille. The next stopping-place was 
St. Nazaire, which proved also starting- 
place; for, December 21, boarded the Prin- 
cess Matoka and sailed with 3,500 wounded sol- 
diers and casual troops for the United States. 
landed Newport News New Years’ 
Eve, 1919. His travels were not over, 
for was soon his way Debarkation 
pital No. 54, Hampton, Virginia. This jour- 
ney remembers very pleasantly account 
the excellent treatment received. 


Chapman came Evergreen January 
with twenty-eight other blinded soldiers. re- 
ceived furlough January and then went 
home for about ten weeks. March saw him 
again Evergreen taking his work Braille, 
typewriting, music, business correspondence and 
other commercial courses. was discharged 
May 21, and spent the summer home, return- 
ing Evergreen September. 

January 15, 1920, Chapman and Cecil 
Allen, whom met Savenay, left Evergreen 
for Grand Junction, Colorado, where they have 
purchased the Hamilton Book Store. Febru- 
ary the store was opened the public under 
the firm name Chapman, Allen Company, 
and three months good business augur well 
for the success the new enterprise. 


CECIL EDWARD ALLEN 
Company A, 38th Infantry, 3rd _ Division. 


Cecil Allen was born Rome, Pennsyl- 
vania, July 26, 1892. attended the public 
schools and had two years the High School 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. After leaving 
school, worked for time furniture fac- 
tory the same town, and later went into the 
wholesale and retail grocery business, which 
remained until enlisted 1918. 

Allen received his military training Syra- 
cuse, New York, and sailed for Europe April 26. 
Shortly after reaching France, was sent the 


Marne sector, near Chateau Thierry. July 
14, his division went into action. Allen was 
the front line all the engagements his 
company, sometimes the Vesle River and 
sometimes St. Mihiel, and finally the 
Argonne. went over the top the last time 
September and was wounded high ex- 
plosive one-pound shell. 

Allen came Evergreen February 18, 1919, 
and left January 15, 1920, having specialized 
store management. has considerable 
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vision and used what had helpfully among 
his fellows. Indeed, was one the most 
popular men while the institution. This 
evidenced the fact that September, when 
branch the American Legion was organized, 


Allen was elected the first Commander 
Evergreen Post, No. and was also chosen 
the delegate attend the -First National Con- 
vention the Legion, when met Minne- 
apolis. youth, Allen was esthusiastic 
bowler, and soon became leader this 
form recreation the institute. When 
left the place, held the highast score duck 
pins, which was 137, and this record has still 
beaten. 
that Allen had about five years’ 
experience retail selling, naturally prompted 
him turn his attention store management. 
his present partner, Chapman, the 
Debarkation Hospital France and, the friend- 
ship then formed has been retained. Today, 
have the firm Chapman, Allen Com- 
412 Main Street, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Leavitt, the head the Commercial 
Department the Institution, went Colorado 
with the young men assist them starting factory beginning and our readers will im- 
their new enterprise. Upon his return, Mr. pressed the excellent appearance their 
Leavitt reports that they have made very satis- store from the illustration which use. 
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Giving Our Agricultural Students Boost 


One the most difficult problems that agricul- 
tural schools have had face the past the 
season the year that students finish their work. 
these schools were independent, integral units, 
there would trouble, they could begin 
and close meet the needs the students, but 


firmly believe the up-to-date poultry schools 
the future will, sooner later, close their 
years’ work January February first. 

From the above can readily that, 
under the old time system having all the stu- 
dents finish their course June, that there 


MODEL POULTRY FARM. 


This is not a picture taken from an aeroplane, but 1 photograph of cardboard models made to scale, showing 
a good arrangement of buildings on an up-to-date poultiy farm. It illustrates how the sense of touch is substituted 


for that of sight in studying plans and equipment. 


they are usually run connection with 
part educational institution system be- 
ginning September and closing June. 
latter date very poor one for completing 
agricultural course and particularly true 
poultry husbandry, the rush season just 
closing and one slackness beginning. The 
student who seeking position poultry 
farm will have hard work find one. the 
other hand, the student who planning oper- 
ate farm his own will find too late 
raise pullets with which fill his laying houses 
the following fall. Therefore, the best time 
close vocational course poultry husbandry 
either January February, which time 
the demand for help the greatest and the con- 
ditions for starting ones own farm are the best. 


very apt loss something like six 
months before the men can enter upon productive 
labor. counteract this difficulty, not being 
able control the time entrance, the Agricul- 
tural Department the Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind has made provision whereby the stu- 
dents can raise the number pullets and breed- 
ing males they will need start operations this 
summer and fall. This arrangement very 
simple, indeed. order furnish facilities for 
liberal amount practice operating incu- 
bators and brooders, necessary raise 
large number chicks, many more than will 
needed the institution this fall fill our 
houses. The surplus pullets used 
stock our students’ farms they can start out 
without lost motion, speak. this plan, 
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the chicks raised here will serve triple pur- 
pose; furnish practical laboratory work, stimu- 
late interest, and start the men off under the 
most favorable conditions. Prices paid for the 
pullets will based upon the cost production 


requested each student varies from 300 
and depends upon the size his initial opera- 
tions, present early prospective housing capa- 
city, and the distance shipped. All have 
not selected the same breed variety; Rhode 


NATURAL vs. ARTIFICIAL INCUBATORS. 


The men study the relative merits of producing ‘“‘chicks” by natural as well as artificial means. In this picti:re 
we see a group of students investigating the progress which “Biddy” is making in her efforts to beat an incubator. 


which will saving the men. Again, they 
will getting birds exceptional quality and 
free from certain diseases which are found 
many flocks. 

the present time, looks though more 
than one thousand pullets will raised and 
purchased our students. These will ship- 
ped them soon they locate reach 
and provide facilities for housing. The number 


Island Reds, White Wyandottes, White Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Barred Plymouth Rocks and Light 
Brahmas are among the varieties that have ap- 
pealed their fancies. The plan assisting 
the students securing good stock and starting 
their home work productive basis de- 
parture from the usual custom, but believe 
the results this co-operative plan will 
mutual benefit. 


ROSTER EVERGREEN BABIES 


CATHERINE FLORUS 
BERNARD WARD, JR................ 
CATHERINE VERONICA CURNAN.... 
CATHERINE LOIS McGUIRE.......... 
DAVID ARTHUR CARVER............ 


Novermber 14, 1919. 
...-February 27, 1920. 


HELEN KELLER’S IMPRESSION THE RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


When Miss Keller was Baltimore last and was asked about her visit the Institute, she 
replied: “It was one the most wonderful experiences life. was inspiring see the work 
which being done there, and the courage shown the blinded soldiers overcoming the greatest 
ficultes. Those fine fellows are going over the top blindness just splendidly they went over the 


top France.” 
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WORK FOR THE BLIND 


BARONESS NATALIE VON SCHENK 


Editor’s Note.—The following letter from Baroness 
Natalie von Schenck tells so delightfully of her work 
for the blind in Mexico that we are reproducing it 
below. The Baroness recently celebrated her eight- 
ieth birthday. trust that she will spared 
many yesra to bring light and sunshine to her many 
blind friends. 


Like many other people was rather 
ignorant about the help can give our 
sightless brethren until came from the States 
Mexico. first lived beautiful Parrae 
Coah, the vineyard Mexico. There made 
the acquaintance German whose wife was 
native Mexico. Unfortunately, their only 
son, about seven years old, was totally blind. 

People were still very ignorant that part 
the world which had neither railroad nor 
telegraphic communication. Letters were 
brought twice week, while all third class 
‘matter arrived but once month over rough 
oxcart road the joy the few news- 
hungry foreigners. 

The father the little blind child was very 
anxious for his son secure some educa- 
tion, asked one day would not 
teach him.. That was rather hard proposi- 
tion had not the slightest idea teach- 
ing the blind. last acceded his desire 
and took the work. the boy was in- 
telligent and very lively both enjoyed the 
lessons, although sometimes required 
whole imagination answer some 
innocent boyish questions. few months 
after began teaching him made special 
trip Texas visiting the Institution for the 
blind Austin, where purchased the neces- 
sary books, etc., qualify myself for the real 
intsruction the blind. began immediately 
the study the Point System, and soon 
had mastered it, began teaching 
little friend. That was 1880 and from that 
time dates real labor for the blind, 
uninterrupted period nearly forty 
years. started with the New York Point 
System but later adopted the European Braille 
which still using all copies. 

Before the World-War began was writing 
monthly many institutions for the blind 
Australia, Belgium, Hungary, Roumania, 
United States, Chile, Germany, England, Spain, 
Mexico, etc., besides sending copies many 


private persons Australia, Canada, United 
States, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, 
Spain, England, Germany, etc. Soon be- 
came friend very many intelligent blind, 
Harold Thilender Stockholm, Tilly 
Aston Melbourne, the blind Couple Zapater 
Chalmot Germany, Frato Izidoro, the 
young Composer and Pianist Alejandro Mesa 
Mexico, the famous Helen Keller, with 
whom became personally acquainted while 
sojourning recently the United States, and 
with many. others too numerous mention 
here. 

later years made our home Los 
Arcos, most beautiful spot the southern 
part the State Mexico; snow-capped 
mountains, beautiful green valleys and rumb- 
ling water-falls surrounded our home, ideal 
place for love-work for the unfortunate 
sightless, there were far away from 
civilization, had all the time desired for 
favorite work. wrote every night from 
the many hours during the day which were 
also dedicated this work. With the aid 
good Braille machine could justice 
all sightless friends. course eyes 
had suffer through this constant writing; 
but copies brought much sunshine 
many sad hearts must not complain. 

Fortunately from youth was very 
fond studying languages during which time 
acquired many, which enables now 
correspond with the different blind their 
own tongues well the International 
language Esperanto. How happened that 
acquired many blind correspondents 
not know. Very often they asked for 
copies had heard through others about 
work, and the circle widened daily. 

During the sacking our pretty home 
the revoluntionary ZAPA- 
TISTAS part address register the 
blind was destroyed, but remember the en- 
tries passed hundred not including the four- 
for the blind. 

have reached now the time when the sun 
life goes steadily down, the shadows 
grow longer and soon eternal night will put 
end happy work for the 
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SEAGRASS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING FOR THE BLIND 


Royal Institution for the Blind, North Adelaide, Australia 


Our readers will agree that occupations for 
the blind are limited. know that brush, 
basket and mat making are practised al- 
most every institution for the blind, but the 
trade consider suitable, not more so, 
than any these, seldom heard being 
taught, and that trade “seagrass and wicker 
furniture manufacturing.” 

almost hear some our readers say, 
“That the blind cannot the work without 
sighted aid,” “Blind persons can only per- 
form certain parts the industry.” This 
true degree. 

have blind men the Royal Institution 
for the Blind, North Adelaide, A., who 
can make settee, chair lounge throughout, 
but course others are not expert. 


Having carried this industry for num- 
ber years, find that not only bene- 
ficial the institution, but also the blind 
worker have certain amount sighted 
aid. After all, not sight required the 
manufacture nearly every article made 
blind person; take for instance, brushes. 
Who bores the holes receive the tufts 
hair sure all will agree that 
this not work for blind person, and every- 
one knows that brush making one the 
most universal trades for the blind. 

While the subject sighted aid, and 
hear great deal about it, ask, “Why all 
common sense should not few sighted per- 
sons department means that em- 


“The Blind” 


with much pleasure that just going 
press hear that Mr. Miles Priestley, 
Manager the Royal Institution for the Blind 
Bradford, and Mr. Thurman, Secre- 
tary the Royal Institution for the Blind, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, have been appointed 
Inspectors Work for the Blind under the 
new Ministry Health, and will assist the 
Advisory Committee their deliberations. 
are sure that our readers will concur with 
that there could not have been better 
choice made, both men have had much ex- 
perience amongst are thoroughly 


ployment can provided for number 
blind men women, 

The method employed the North Adelaide 
Institution, and not hesitate say 
excellent one, for sighted men (mostly 


,deaf mutes), make the frames all articles, 


the piece work prices which range from 1/- 
5/- per article, and the blind worker fills 
the seat and back, and also does the lapping, 
piece work value ranging from 3/- 25/-, (in 
some cases more), will seen that the 
blind far the major portion the work, 
and the article put the market second 
none manufactured the state. 

The class furniture demand the pres- 
ent most suitable for the blind operative, 
and for the last years cannot remem- 
ber the time when have had more than 
three weeks’ output hand. The demand 
being frequently excess the supply. 

ensure success necessarily means that 
good man must the head the de- 
partment, and must insisted that the work 
performed thorough manner. have 
found experience that the public look for 
faults blind person’s work more than 
the article was made sighted person. 


The earnings the men angaged this de- 
partment compare very favorably with those 
other trades practised the institution. The 
work interesting, clean, light and remunera- 
tive, and our only wonder that not more 
universally taught. 


practical, and are held high esteem all 
workers for this severely handicapped portion 
the community. 


Every REAL THOUGHT every real subject 
knocks the wind out somebody 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


THAT for good’s sake seeks 
neither praise nor reward, though sure both 
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